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The Victrola in Open Air Calisthenics, 
Benton School, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Efficiency of a Nation 


requires that its citizens must be physically fit. 
In the Golden Age of Greece, the city of Athens was supplied with ample 
playgrounds and gymnasia for the training of #ts youth. j 
The schools are the laboratories for future ore Every American boy | 
and girl is entitled to correct and carefully supervised bodily development as a 
part of his school course. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


| furnish music which makes Physical Education more attractive, and which nakes 
pupils more responsive in rhythmic feeling. 

if Have you tried these selections in your schoo! ? 

Marches and Rhythms 


18209 ( Boy Scouts of America—March Motives for Skipping (Kindergarten 
10 in. | (Sousa) Victor Military Band | Rhythm) Victor Band 


85c (Blue-White March 
Victor Military Band 


High Stepping Horses and Rein- 
deer Running Victor Band 


os—Scherzo Valse (Martin) Butterfly Dance) | a 
12 in $1.35 Victor Orchestra 
| | Golden Trumpets—Schottische (Rollinson) Sousa’s Band 
Cupid and the Butterfly—Intermezzo (Claude d’ Albert) 
| 35532 Victor Military B E 
12 in.$1.35 ] Dorothy Three-Step—Mazurka (J. B. Lampe) ; 
Victor Military Band ; 
Folk Dances by Victor Band 
| 18331 { Traveler—American Country Dance (Burchenal) 
10 in. 85c Soldiers’ Joy—American Country Dance 
| Black Nag (2)Grimstock (From “Country Dance Tunes,” ; 
| 18004 Sets III and IV) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
10 in. ) Newcastle (2)Sweet Kate (From ‘Country Dance Tunes,” 


Sets II and VI) (Cecil J. Sharp) 
17158 {Mise of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance (From ‘‘Folk Dance 


10in. Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
; See You—Swedish Singing Game (From ‘Folk Dance Book’’) 
Ask any Victor dealer to play the above selections 
for you. For further information, write to the 


Victrola XXV, $85 Educational Department | 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
| When the Victrola is not in Camden, N. J. ({ 
use, the horn can be placed ~)) 


under the instrument safe and 


Secure from danger, and the \ 
cabinet can be locked to protect 
it from dust and promiscuous ~ 
use by irresponsible people. . ~ 
5-4 [To insure Victor quaity. atways look for ous 
| trademark, “His Master's Voce” itis ne 
= = = products of the Victor Talking Machine Company 


Please mention THe Praycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World At Play 


Thrift Stamp Day.— The 
first of every month is to be 
observed as Thrift Stamp Day, 
upon which everybody is 
urged to buy more and yet 
more of these small life-savers. 

“I Hear America Singing.” 
—C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, 
announce a book of fifty-five 
songs and choruses for com- 
munity singing, compiled and 
published under the authority 
of the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors. 

Watch Out for the Play 
Wagon!—Western New York 
State will see this summer 
play wagons sent out from the 
larger towns to the hamlets 
and villages about. Each 
wagon will contain swings, 
baseball bats and other play 
apparatus. A play leader and 
one or two assistants will ac- 
company the wagon. Arriving 
at a “corner,” the leaders will 
requisition a suitable lot and 
call upon volunteers to help 
lead and carry on the work 
when the wagon departs. 
Twenty-five district school 


teachers have already volun- 
teered. 

Miss Maria Knight is the 
originator of the scheme, 
which found immediate favor 
with school boards because of 
increased mischief and juvenile 
delinquency made manifest 
since the beginning of the op- 
eration of the draft in these 
rural districts. 

Kindergarten Drive for the 
Children’s Year.—The Bureau 
of Education in cooperation 
with the National Kindergar- 
ten Association, among other 
activities of the children’s year 
is promoting the establishment 
of a kindergarten in every 
school. Many valuable arti- 
cles from mothers who have 
been kindergartners are being 
sent out as propaganda. Only 
about 500,000 of the 4,300,000 
children of kindergarten age 
in this country have kinder- 
gartens available. 

At Play in the Canal Zone.— 
The Panama Canal Record, the 
official bulletin of the Panama 
Canal contains an article about 
the playground at Balboa. Two 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


directors are on the ground 
during the hours when the 
weather is cool enough for 
play, the little children in the 
morning and the school boys 
and girls after school hours 
and in the early evening. The 
usual activities are carried on 
for all groups. 

Better Use for the Money.— 
Granville R. Lee, of the Rec- 
reation Commission of Port- 
land, Maine, recommended 
that instead of the trophy cup 
usually presented to the win- 
ning team of the Grammar 
League the money be given 
to the Red Cross and the tro- 
phy consist of a receipt bear- 
ing the names of all the play- 
ers. This could be framed and 
take its place in the trophy 
hall. Mr. Lee felt that Ameti- 
can boys would be happy and 
proud to accept such a trophy 
in war times. The money 
might also be spent for War 
Savings Stamps or go toward 
some other war need. 

Dramatics for Getting It 
Over.—A thousand girls trom 
the Julia Richman High 
School in New York City 
costumed to represent the 
schools’ activities, called 
upon the Mayor and asked for 
a new building and better 
equipment. The pageant ap- 
peal to the eye, the ear, the 
sense of rhythm ought to 
make the need unforgetable. 
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Many Players; Little Equip- 
ment.—In the course of a 
month’s psychological study 
of children’s play needs in the 
State orphanage at Davenport, 
Iowa, Dr. Mary L. Neff, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, a member of the 
State Council of Defense, de- 
veloped the Davenport hoop 
game. Little equipment was 
available except for volley ball, 
but Dr. Neff reports that even 
in a month a noticeable change 
in the atmosphere of the in- 
stitution was evident. The 
hoop game may be obtained 
from Dr. Neff or from THE 
PLAYGROUND. 

Rehearsal for Life.—“If ‘all 
the world’s a stage,’ then, says 
some one, ‘most of us need 
more rehearsals.’ Recreative 
activities in physical education 


serve as such rehearsals. There. 


is no opportunity elsewhere in 
education to compare with that 
of the physical educator in the 
matter of ‘rehearsing’ pupils 
for the smaller or greater emo- 
tional and moral crises of life. 
It is not in book or laboratory 
instruction or even formal 
drills that are to be found op- 
portunity for the exercise and 
direction, for the ‘rehearsal’ if 
you will, of the deep-seated 
human passions that in the 
last analysis control human 
conduct—love, hate, desire, 
fear, anger, resentment, dis- 
gust, grief, depression, re- 


THE WORLD AT PLAY 


morse, elation; or for the in- 
stinctive expression of rivalry, 
risk, sense of justice, self-as- 
sertion, cooperation, sacrifice, 
loyalty. Our education is per- 
haps weakest in this matter 
of training the emotions. 
Recreative activities, since they 
hark back to old foundations, 
to old roots of both body and 
soul, and involve the instinct- 
ive and emotional elements I 
have mentioned, offer almost 
our only field in school instruc- 
tion, where with reference to 
the deep emotional elements 
of character, we can give our 
pupils opportunity to become 
‘doers of the word and not 
hearers only.’ With what deep 
and conflicting emotions does a 
football player, for example, 
see an opponent in ‘the great 
game’ bearing the ball for re- 
peated gains towards the goal, 
threatening decisive and final 
defeat? A college player was 
once making such gains; finally 
upon being tackled and thrown 
with arms and ball beneath him, 
his face unprotected, the op- 
posing fullback rushing down 
the field towards him, plunged 
and thrust his knee squarely 
upon the fallen player’s face, 
crushing his nose. The of- 
fending player, of course, was 
promptly put out of the game, 
the injured player remaining 
and actually making the play 
that won the game. As he en- 


tered the dressing room after 
the game, the ejected player 
approached him, the tears fairly 
streaming down his face, 
grown man that he was, and 
in pitiful mental suffering 
begged for forgiveness. He 
had met one emotional moral 
crisis and been defeated; he 
met another and was victori- 
ous. Can one doubt that this 
experience was a genuine re- 
hearsal for life? No classroom 
or laboratory experience, for- 
mal gymnastics or military 
drill, stirs a big boy’s soul 
thus to its depths.”—George 
Ellsworth Johnson in Mind 
and Body 

London Welcomes American 
Soldiers —The House of Com- 
mons has organized a hospital- 
ity committee of its leading 
members, who will give one 
afternoon each week to enter- 
taining American soldiers at 
the Houses of Parliament. Tea 
will be served on the famous 
terrace overlooking the 
Thames. 

The American Committee of 
Engineers, largely composed 
of men who worked in Bel- 
gium for the relief committee 
before the United States en- 
tered the war, has rented one 
of London’s largest theatres 
for a rendezvous and dormi- 
tory for American soldiers and 
sailors. Allies will be wel- 
come as well. 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


Another committee known 
as the British Committee for 
Entertaining American Sol- 
diers is planning public enter- 
tainments and arranging home 
entertainment for three days 
or more for men wounded or 
on leave. 

British Rotary Opens 
Homes for Americans.—The 
councils of the twenty-one Ro- 
tary Clubs in the United 
Kingdom are organizing a 
scheme for entertaining in the 
homes of the country Ameri- 
can soldiers on leave from the 
front. The guests will be in- 
troduced by American Rotar- 
ians or recommended by 
American commanding offi- 
cers. They usually come in 
groups to one “English Moth- 
er” who “sizes them up” so 
as to fit them into the most 
congenial home. The hostesses 
call for their guests and there- 
after a daily cup of tea or 
“war rations” at the various 
homes helps the days to pass 
—all too quickly—and widens 
the circle of hospitality. One 
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boy said to his “English 
Mother,” “Don’t you worry 
about the food, ma’am. Why, 
even if we only have bread 
and water at your table, with 
you smiling and looking like 
you care, it will make happy 
chaps of us all.” 

Other efforts besides this ex- 
tended hospitality are being 
made, by the Rotarians, a no- 
table one being an adequate 
map and list of places of inter- 
est of the City of Liverpool. 

Entertainment for Convales- 
cent Americans.—The seaside 
cities of England which are to 
be used as convalescent camps 
for American soldiers are using 
something of the methods of 
the War Camp Community 
Service in this country. The 
first soldiers to arrive were 
greeted by the mayor and wel- 
comed into private homes. 
Free amusements, among oth- 
ers Sunday baseball and Sun- 
day vaudeville, a great inno- 
vation in England will be pro- 
vided for the men. 


Patriotic Play Week and the War-Time 
Recreation Drive 


The Second Drive of ‘‘Children’s Year’’ 


CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER, Associate Secretary, Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 


Eleven million women are asked to organize ten thousand 
communities for a Recreation Drive this summer culminating in 
“Patriotic Play Week,” September 1 to 7. This war-time move- 
ment has been inaugurated by the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor and the Woman’s Committee, Council of 
National Defense; with these Federal agencies the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America is cooperating. The 
Recreation Drive is under the direction of the Child Welfare 
Department of the Woman’s Committee, whose headquarters are 
in Washington, D. C., 1814 N Street. 


I. CooPpERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


Allied for this War-time Recreation Drive, with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Woman’s Committee, are the following 
national organizations which promote playgrounds, recreation cen- 
ters, and leisure-time activities. At four special conferences in 
Washington, in June, their representatives worked out the follow- 
ing war-time message: 


“To 11,000,000 Patriotic WomEN 
In THe Strate Divisions oF THE WoMAN’s COMMITTEE, 
CounciL oF NATIONAL DEFENSE: 


“For the boys and girls of this country we appeal, 
through you, to all patriotic citizens to save the nation’s chil- 
dren from the war-time hazards of increased delinquency, 
over-taxed nerves and weakened bodies by giving them a fair 
chance in the summer vacation to grow well and strong 
through play and recreation. 

“Official reports of war-time conditions in Europe warn 
the United States that it is imperative that all the agencies 
promoting playgrounds, recreation centers and leisure-time 
activities for boys and girls shall be given money and personal 
service enough to increase, instead of decreasing, the number 
of young people benefited. 
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PATRIOTIC PLAY WEEK 


“You eleven million women are asked, each in her own 
community, to foster and promote wholesome leisure-time 
activities throughout July and August leading up to a Patri- 
otic Play Week, September 1 to 7. 

“Suggested programs will be provided through State 
Chairmen of the Child Welfare Committee by the Woman’s 
Committee, Council of National Defense, Washington, D. C.” 


Additional allies may join later. Those who have already en- 
listed for the War-time Recreation Drive, by signing this appeal, 
include :— 


Boy Scouts of America 

Camp Fire Girls 

American Red Cross Bureau of Junior Membership 

Young Women’s Christian Association 

Drama League of America 

Amateur Athletic Union of the U. S. 

Cooperative Extension Work, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and Colleges of Agriculture 

Community Chorus Movement 

U. S. Bureau of Education—U. §. School Garden Army 

National Storytellers’ League 

Girl Scouts of America 

Educational Dramatic League 

Playground and Recreation Association of America 

American Folk Dance Society 


II. Woy ReEcrEATION DurING War? 


This is “The Children’s Year”—April 6 to April 6, 1918-19— 
the second year of America’s participation in the war. It was the 
Children’s Bureau which conceived and announced “The Chil- 
dren’s Year”; the Woman’s Committee, Council of National 
Defense accepted the responsibility for carrying out the program. 
The first drive—to “Save the Lives of 100,000 Babies”—is going 
forward with growing power in more than six thousand communi- 
ties. Now comes the second drive—for Patriotic Recreation—to 
Save Childhood and Serve the State. 

President Wilson endorsed the Children’s Year in a special 
letter addressed to Secretary W. B. Wilson of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, and published widely. 

President Wilson’s personal example strengthens the second 
drive—for Patriotic Play. For it is through recreation—or play 
—that the President keeps himself fit. The second drive of Chil- 
dren’s Year is to enable the Nation’s boys and girls to follow 
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President Wilson’s example—each to become well and strong for 
his Country’s service. 

Modern military training includes play. Every soldier in 
Camp Sherman, for example, has two hours of organized play, 
daily, as a vital part of military training. Inside and outside all 
the military training camps, play or recreation or leisure-hour 
activity, has been mobilized by agencies of the War and Navy 
Departments Commissions on Training Camp Activities—to de- 
velop capacity, will and daring in soldiers, sailors and marines. 
Opportunities for such patriotic play should now be extended to 
America’s children and to as many as possible of her older citi- 
zens. 

No money or time can be spared from war-winning activi- 
ties. But, the winning of the war depends on man-power and 
man-power cannot be sustained in any nation without health and 
wholesomeness in the children. Far worse than exhausting 
America’s financial capital would be the exhaustion of child life— 
her man-power capital. To be strong for Victory, the Nation 
must let her children play. | 

England is already turning to lift war’s burdens from the 
children and, as one expedient, is giving them a better chance to 
play :—she began, in January, 1917, to grant government funds to 
local play centers. Can America do less? 

During this summer vacation time, especially—with schools 
closed, fathers and older brothers called to war and many mothers 
to war work—there is urgent need to give the boys and girls an 
American square deal—to “Keep the community from sitting on 
the children’s safety valve of play”’—as Jacob Riis would say it. 

“Americanization” is a timely word and to Americanize all 
the people of each community one of the best means is play— 
which draws people together, children first, with many parents 
following. To help win the war, we must Americanize the peo- 
ple’s leisure. “The battle of Waterloo,” said Wellington, “was 
won on the play fields of England”. 


III. ProGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


“Patriotic Play Week”, September 1 to 7, (or earlier if local 
schools are in session during the first week of September) is the 
first thing to be planned in each local community. Local organiza- 
tions and individuals, men and women, interested in changing 
leisure hours from liabilities to assets are to be called together 
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under the leadership of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense. When this 
group of local organizers have agreed upon the program for the 
culminating week, they will immediately begin preparing for it by 
appropriate recreational activities throughout the summer. Patri- 
otic Play Week is thus proposed as the best means by which to 
bring about the Recreation Drive throughout July and August. 

While the first week in September is suggested, the local 
community may select any other week instead or may use one or 
more Saturdays for the demonstrations and exhibits of Patriotic 
Play—which may well be combined with a County Fair, Grange, 
Bush Meeting or other community gathering. 

One way to plan the program for Patriotic Play Week is to 
secure the cooperation of all local agencies. In many states 
there are township or community Councils of Defense through 
which the whole community may be reached. Organizations 
of women are already banded together in the Woman’s Com- 
mittee for war work and will be ready for service. In addi- 
tion, ascertain whether there are in the local community some or 
all of the following agencies: Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., a Playground or Recreation organiza- 
tion, Park Board, School Board, a Health or Police Department 
or other branch of local government interested in constructive and 
preventive work, a Chamber of Commerce, organizations promot- . 
ing Dramatic, Musical or Manual Arts, War Gardens of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or any industrial or commercial organiza- 
tions interested in the conservation of leisure. Ask each of these 
to be responsible for a half-day, or for some specific part of the 
program for Patriotic Play Week. As soon as each agency 
accepts its share of the culminating program, it should begin 
practice and preparations which will fill the intervening weeks 
with wholesome recreation. 

In city neighborhoods and other communities where com- 
petent leadership and many cooperating organizations are avail- 
able, the Patriotic Play Week may include athletics, games, water 
sports, music—especially community singing, dramatics, various 
contests, exhibits, refreshments, speaking. Each of these might 
have its half-day or its hour in the culminating week. Or, the 
week’s program may be organized around a “Children’s Day”, 
“Family and Community Day”, “Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Day”, 
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“Fraternal Orders’ Day”, “Public Schools’ Day”, “Church Day”— 
the latter being either the opening or the final Sunday of the week. 
By this method of program planning the organizations and 
individuals responsible for each “Day”, or each special group of 
Activities, would needs begin in July and August to enlist and 
train the children and others who are to take part. 

In its simplest terms, for communities which have few organ- 
izations or individuals experienced in recreational leadership, the 
Patriotic Play Week may consist of only a day, or even a half 
day, in which the neighbors unite in a parade, or a simple pageant, 
or a festival with vocal and instrumental music, or a community 
gathering—possibly an old-fashioned picnic. Preparations and 
practice for one day or two, or for a half day, of organized 
community play in September may vitalize many leisure hours dur- 
ing July and August. 

A patriotic pageant may be the organizing theme for Patri- 
otic Play Week whether seven days or only one or two half-days 
are to be devoted to the final exercises. A pageant may 
readily coordinate all the features of the program. Each group 
participating may be costumed simply and may present such 
activities as interpret the contributions which the group have been 
making during the summer to the strength and spirit of com- 
munity life. Sewing and other manual arts will be stimulated 
throughout the summer in the preparation of costumes, banners, 
floats and scenes, while neighborliness and social recreation are 
developed by the meetings necessary to plan and practice for the 
pageant. 

Advice in selecting and staging a pageant may be had through 
the “Drama League of America,” 306 Riggs Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—whose executive secretary, Mr. C. H. Gifford, has 
submitted the following: 


“A fitting climax of the entire summer’s efforts would 
be a pageant staged on the last day of Patriotic Play Week. 
This could be made doubly effective if staged at the County 
Fair. It could begin with a procession or a moving exhibit 
of all results accomplished, from a given point to a position 
in front of the grandstand where, with symbolic characters 
participating and the real characters forming a background, 
could be enacted a brief drama consecrating our effort and 
our resources to Columbia and the cause of human freedom.” 
Suggestions for folk dances of the United States and other 


allies may be had through the American Folk Dance Society, 
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Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, chairman, 2790 Broadway, New York. 

Gardening, pig, calf and poultry raising, cooking, canning 
and other manual activities may be made most valuable and most 
popular expressions of the spirit of play and recreation. Repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Agricultural Department, of State Agri- 
cultural Colleges and of the U. S. Commissioner of Education are 
more than ready to help in these patriotic endeavors. Local lead- 
ership should also be enlisted. Products should be displayed— 
possibly carried in the procession or pageant—and prize winners 
should be honored publicly in the Patriotic Play Week. Help- 
ful pamphlets and other assistance may be had, free, from the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Mr. P. P. Claxton, and from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture (Mr. O. H. Benson—for the 
North and West—and Mr. O. B. Martin—for the South—repre- 
senting the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs )—all three at Washington, D. C. 

Exhibits—possibly in connection with a County Fair—may 
constitute a nucleus for Patriotic Play Week. Junior Red Cross 
auxiliaries may be called upon to conduct a section of the exhibit 
in which they can show the things they make, knit and sew for 
soldiers, sailors and war refugees. Canning Clubs may demon- 
strate their methods and exhibit their products. Stock and Poul- 
try Raising Clubs should put on exhibition their prize chickens, 
calves and pigs. 

Community Singing should be emphasized. “The patriotic 
appeal of the new war-time songs is strong and it is hoped that 
many singing or glee clubs and bands or orchestras may be or- 
ganized during the Recreation Drive. People like to get together 
and sing and they should be urged to form definite groups to 
provide music at the Play Week celebrations. In several States, 
directors of community singing have been appointed under the 
State Councils of Defense, whose cooperation in Play Week will 
be valuable. In one State an effort is being made to organize 
pennywhistle clubs among the little boys who might otherwise be 
idling in the streets.” Books of war-time songs may be secured 
at small cost through the War and. Navy Departments Com- 
missions on Training Camp Activities, 19th and G Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Meals may possibly be provided during Play Week activities 
by the Young Women’s Christian Association or by the Woman’s 
Associations of one or more churches. Part of the expenses of 
the Week might be met by this means. 
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Toys, swings, sand-boxes and other facilities for children’s 
play may be exhibited and children’s games may be demonstrated. 
Floor games devised by H. G. Wells and other play activities for 
the home may be learned from a pamphlet on “Child Caré” 
written by Mrs. Max West, of the Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., from. whom copies may be had, free, on request. 

Athletic Badge Tests of Physical Efficiency for boys .and 
girls and the awarding of national medals to those meeting these 
minimum standards of normal strength and skill, may well be one 
feature of the summer-time activities. The badge winners should 
have places of honor in the final celebrations between September 
1 and 7. 

These tests may be arranged as a simplified field meet would 
be. They afford practical, popular means of testing—and pro- 
moting—strength and skill in boys and girls. To stimulate the 
children’s interest in keeping strong and in increasing their 
physical vigor, the badge tests may be repeated from time to time, 
giving an opportunity to boys and girls who are unable to pass 
them at first to take the tests again six weeks or ninety days 
later. They involve no dangers of overstrain. 

Full, simple explanations of these Athletic Badge Tests may 
be had, free, on request of the Playground and Recreation Associ- 
ation of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. This 
Association provides, without charge, blanks and directions for 
certifying Badge Test winners and supplies handsome bronze 
badges for a small sum—which winners should be allowed to 
pay as Phi Beta Kappa winners buy their keys. 

Detailed, simple instructions for games will be provided, on 
request, by the Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. See also Jessie Ban- 
croft’s useful book, Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium, 456 pages, $1.50, published by Macmillan, 1909. 

Playground and Recreation organizations will undoubtedly 
supply experienced leadership for the Recreation Drive—not only 
in their local communities but by sending skilled organizers, on 
request, to nearby towns. A special letter, with a copy of this 
statement, is to be sent by the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America to these leaders in organized recreation. 

The Boy Scouts may be counted upon to be especially help- 
ful—under the leadership of Mr. James E. West, Chief Scout 
Executive, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Mr. West has 
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been a pioneer and very useful member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee who have helped to plan the Recreation Drive. 

Patriotic Play Week should exhibit and demonstrate also, 
the work of the Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts. Like the Boy 
Scouts, these organizations can contribute to Play Week such 
attractive demonstrations as their first-aid work, camp life activi- 
ties, the kindling of a fire without matches and their many special 
war-time services. 

Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, executive chairman, department of 
Child Welfare, struck a key note for the Recreation Drive when 
she said, “Play keeps alive the spirit of youth. This spirit of 
youth is the very essence of that resolution and daring we need 
above all to carry us through this war.” 


IV. To You, ANYWHERE 


Anyone, in Any Community, who is willing to help in any 
way in the Patriotic Recreation Drive, should not wait to be 
discovered but should :— 


First: Learn if there is a local Child Welfare Chairman 
or Committee responsible for the Recreation Drive and, if so, 
offer them all the time, resources and suggestions which the 
volunteer can give. 

Second: If no local arrangements for the Recreation 
Drive have been made, consult with the Chairman of the 
Woman’s Committee in your community, or write to the 
State Chairman of the Woman’s Committee. If the State 
Chairman cannot be located readily, write to the Child Wel- 
fare Department, Woman’s Committee, Council of National 
Defense, 1814 N Street, Washington, D. C. Report any 
suggestions and working powers available for local organiza- 
tion. 

To move every local community is the giant task of the 
Recreation Drive. It cannot be accomplished without the help of 
many volunteers. Every one interested is asked to make known 
what aid he or she can give and to get to work upon the local 
situation. 

Experienced workers in playgrounds, recreation centers, 
social settlements, schools, colleges and other agencies, are espe- 
cially asked to report to their State Chairman of Child Welfare 
that they will give volunteer service occasionally to help organize 
their own communities or to visit other communities which need 
help in organizing. Such visiting helpers can probably have their 
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traveling expenses paid, if necessary, by the community they 
visit. ‘There are no national funds available for this or for any 
field service—sorely needed as it is. 


Voluntary enlistment is thus the only method by which 
field workers can be secured. Without such leadership, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, in some communities to 
carry on the Recreation Drive. 


V. Forces 


An “Advisory Committee” has been organized to develop pro- 
gram suggestions. Such pushing power as may be had from 
national organizations which promote leisure-time activities is 
thus at the disposal of local committees responsible for the Recre- 
ation Drive. Each of these allied organizations is asked to help 
in the following ways :— 


(1) To send to each State Chairman of Child Welfare 
a list of all the organization’s branches or representatives 
within the State. State Chairmen will gladly forward 
promptly to each local chairman of Child Welfare a list of all 
these cooperating agencies or individuals in the local field. 

(2) To write to all of the organization’s branches and 
representatives urging each to look up the local Chairman 
responsible for the Recreation Drive. If no such Child Wel- 
fare Chairman is found, the local representative of the coopera- 
ting organization should write to the State Chairman offering 
cooperation in organizing the local community. 

(3) To enclose in these letters from the headquarters of 
national agencies to their local representatives an explanation 
of this War-time Recreation Drive. (Reprints of this present 
statement are available for that purpose, free, upon request.) 

(4) To prepare a brief, attractive, special statement of the 
ways in which the organization’s forces can best assist in the 
Patriotic Recreation Drive. This circular should mention any 
helpful pamphlets or books to be had through the organization. 
Especially the circular should tell local people in exactly what 
ways they may use the organization, or help to apply its 
methods locally, or assist in extending its work. 


VI. How WasuHINcTON HELP 


Washington headquarters will prepare circulars each dealing 
with specific problems or with program features designed to meet 
the differing needs of various communities in city, town and rural 
regions. These little pamphlets will be sent to State Chairmen to 
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use as they may find most advantageous. The circulars already 
planned are as follows :— 
A Bibliography of the most serviceable books and pam- 
phlets. 
Special suggestions for home recreation in which whole 
families and small neighborhood groups may participate. 
Explanations of the National Badge Tests of physical 
efficiency and how to operate them. 
Reports of methods applied successfully in various states, 
cities, towns and rural regions, as the Recreation Drive 
develops. 


It is important that correspondence and all other details shall 
be handled within each State and the State Chairman will natur- 
ally organize her forces with this in view. Time and efficiency 
would be sacrified if Washington headquarters should attempt to 
handle local details; funds and facilities available in the Wash- 
ington office would not be adequate. 

Local inquiries or offers of help if sent to Washington, will 
be referred to the appropriate State Chairman. 


VII. A Frnat Worp 


This Patriotic Recreation Drive must be cooperative. To be 
successful it must command the services of the most resourceful, 
influential local leaders—men and women. The call to them is 
for vital war-time service—to Serve the Country by Saving Child- 
hood and by Strengthening Health, Resolution, Team-play—in a 
word, the War-winning Spirit—throughout America. 

Independent initiative is essential. Washington headquarters 
can only submit suggestions and report clever expedients devised 
by State Chairmen and by local leaders. Local adaptations are 
indispensable; no single plan or system could fit throughout the 
United States. 

Together, we are enlisted to help win the battles of war-time 
and the coming conquests of peace by helping boys and girls and 
older folks, also, to become Physically Fit for their Best Possible 
Service to their Country. 

CHarRLES F. WELLER. 


A Brier FOR THE PATRIOTIC RECREATION DRIVE 


I. For General Information 
Addams, Jane; The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 
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Full of human interest, very readable, the clearest, most convinc- 
ing statement of the fact that neither communities nor individuals 
can be efficient unless young folks have opportunities for whole- 
some recreation. Inspired by years of intimate observation and 
service at Hull House, Chicago, where some of the earliest 
developments of playgrounds and other leisure-time activities took 
place. 162 pages; $1.25; Macmillan, 1909 

Bancroft, Jessie; Games for the Playground, Home, School 
and Gymnasium. 'The most complete list of games of all kinds, 
fitting people of all ages and descriptions; each game is fully and 
clearly described in a readable way; all the old favorites are 
here—games which have met the tests of human need in many 
countries, for many years. 456 pages; $1.50; Macmillan, 1909 

Curtis, Henry S.; Education through Play. Practical, inter- 
esting accounts of what various communities—American, English 
and German—have done and should do to meet the need for 
playgrounds; discusses the philosophy and effect of play and the 
ways in which play should be developed in rural and in city 
schools, in summer playgrounds, in camps and social centers; 


describes and commends “the Gary System;” tells how to play 
26 games. 359 pages; $1.50; Macmillan, 1915 

Curtis, Henry S.; Play and Recreation for the Open Country. 
Rural communities, their needs and possibilities in recreational 
lines, are treated more effectively in this than in any other work 
on playground subjects; suggests recreational activities for the 
home, for the dooryard of the farm home, the rural school and 
school yard; recreation for the country girl, the farm wife, the 
farmer; country festivals and pageants; rural social centers; 
country churches as recreation centers; methods of organization 
and leadership. 265 pages; $1.25; Ginn and Co., 1914 

Gates, Herbert Wright; Recreation and the Church. Funda- 
mentals of play theory and procedure; tells how to discover the 
specific recreational needs of a community and how to meet 
them—stressing the big and growing part which churches should 
play in organizing leisure time; reports the recreational activities 
and equipment of fifteen churches in various cities; an up-to-date 
bibliography filling fifteen pages. Mr. Gates is Director of Religi- 
ous Education, Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y. 185 pages; $1.00; 
University of Chicago Press. 

Johnson, George E.; Education by Plays and Games. Writ- 
ten by a former school superintendent, now one of America’s best 
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teachers of playground directors; “presents a curriculum of plays 
and games graded from infancy to the middle teens, and analyzes 
them to show the chief mental and physical activities developed 
by each; discusses the meaning of play, its relation to work, its 
history and its application to education; describes, with illustra- 
tions, the best games chosen from a thousand or more and graded 
according to the child’s needs.” 234 pages; $0.90; Ginn and Co 

Johnson, George E.; What to Do at Recess. A readable 
little book, pocket size, describing with pictures and diagrams, the 
most popular games for children of various ages; very human 
and helpful; tells teachers and other leaders how to get the chil- 
dren to playing profitably ; if you can own or study only one book 
on recreation, this may well be it. 33 pages; $0.25; Ginn and Co., 
1910 

Lee, Joseph (President of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America); Play in Education. One of the best 
discussions of the philosophy and psychology of play and of the 
fundamental instincts to which play must appeal to be successful ; 
a readable, though profound, book, illumined by humor, human 
insight and originality; based upon years of sympathetic observa- 
tion of child life and upon pioneer experience in promoting play- 
grounds; really a great book—which may come to be ranked with 
Froebel’s contribution to the understanding and enrichment of 
childhood. 500 pages; $1.25; Macmillan; 1915 

One Monthly Magazine, The Playground, is devoted entirely 
to brief reports and practicable suggestions of recreational activi- 
ties and methods; publishes an annual “Year Book” or census of 
all recreation associations and all playgrounds in America with 
brief descriptions of their activities and the names and addresses 
of their directors—latest “Year Book” in April number, 1918; 
publishes frequent reports of War Camp Community Service 
which this Association conducts for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments Commissions on Training Camp Activities; $2.00 yearly; 
free to all members (subscribers of $5.00 or more) of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 

Free, on request, a printed catalog (pocket size) listing all of 
the 167 or more pamphlets upon recreational topics published by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. Many of these pamphlets are 
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available without charge; for others the cost of printing is charged 
—varying from five to forty cents each. 


II. For Special Information 


A. Additional Literature and Reports on their Special Work 
may be had on request from the following: 


American Red Cross, Bureau of Junior Membership, 


Washington, D. C. 

Amateur Athletic Union of the U. S., 290 Broadway, 
New York City 

Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

Camp Fire Girls, 31 E. 17th St., New York City 

Drama League of America, 306 Riggs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Educational Dramatic League, 105 W. 40th St., New 
York City 

Girl Scouts of America, 527 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Knights of Columbus, 110 W. 42d St., New York City 

National Story Tellers’ League, 3 Kennedy St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City 

Young Men’s Christian Association, International Com- 
mittee, 347 Madison Ave., New York City 1 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 31 West 110th St., te 
New, York City i 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York City 

B. Government Reports: 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. Studies in Recreation Issued by Private Associations: 

Russell Sage Foundation, Recreation Department, 130 E. 

22d St., New York City 
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Nationa, BapcE oF EFFICIENCY 


Proposed for the War-time Recreation Drive and Patriotic 
Play Week by the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Needed: An Army of Boys and Girls to Serve their country 
by Becoming Physically Fit—that is one slogan of the summer 
drive for Patriotic Play. 

To measure up to National Standards of normal health and 
strength should be the patriotic goal of every boy and girl. 

To give every boy and girl a fair chance to do this should be 
the patriotic goal of every community. 

By passing the National Badge Tests a boy or girl wins the 
right to wear a handsome bronze medal supplied by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. The awarding 
of these badges should be part of the crowning ceremonies of the 
Patriotic Play Week September 1 to 7. 

Parents, or local representatives of the Child Welfare Com- 
mittee in charge of the Recreation Drive, may easily use these 
Badge Tests at the beginning of the summer to determine how 
nearly each boy or girl measures up to normal standards of 
strength and skill and to learn what each should practice during 
the summer to make up any deficiencies. 

Interesting activities have been chosen as the basis for the 
tests, so that boys and girls like them and like to practice for 
them: 

A Boy to win the first medal must: 

(1) Pull up or chin himself four times. 
(2) Jump 5 feet 9 inches in a standing broad jump. 
(3) Run 60 yards in 8 and 3/5 seconds. 

A Grey to win the first medal must: 

(1) Run a Potato Race in 42 seconds, or an All-up 
Indian Club Race in 30 seconds (Simple descrip- 
tions on request). 

(2) Throw a Basket Ball into its goal twice out of six 
trials, from 15 feet away. 

(3) Walk 24 feet, balancing herself, with a book on her 
head, on the narrow edge of a fixed 2x4 scantling. 

(For the second and third medals, these tests are made more 
difficult. ) 
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The Playground and Recreation Association of America 
adopted these tests in 1913 after careful consideration by com- 
mittees of experts. Thousands of boys and girls, in rural dis- 
tricts and in cities, have proven that the tests fulfill their pur- 
pose—“to provide a standardized test of physical efficiency; to 
promote all round physical development; to be interesting; and 
to be applicable in all parts of the country.” 

If older people will join the boys and girls in preparing for 
these tests and in winning the medals, the interest of the whole 
community will be strengthened and the nation will be served 
through the improved health and efficiency of her people. There 
are no age limits for the badge tests but no individual can be 
awarded more than one badge in a single year. 

Pamphlets will be mailed, free, on request, describing these 
National Badge Tests fully and simply, with photographs, and 
explaining how the tests are made, how reported, and how the 
medals are secured. 

Beautiful bronze medals have been prepared. They are safe- 
guarded carefully so that no one can get one in any way except 
by having responsible people certify that he has passed the tests. 
(To make and distribute these medals costs the Association 
twenty cents each; that cost should be defrayed by the badge 
winner—or by a local committee.) 

Wherever, throughout the United States and Canada, a 
Badge Test winner meets another, there is a bond of patriotic 
fellowship. The Badge says for its wearer; “I am making my- 
self Physically Fit for my Highest Possible Service to my 
Country.” 

For further information, free, address the 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Co-operating with the Bureau and the WomMAn’s 
ComMiTTrer, Counci, oF National, DEFENSE in the Patriotic 
Recreation Drive of Children’s Year. 
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Extracts from 
Industrial Recreation—A Recent Phase in 
the Playground Movement 


O. W. Doucias, Anderson, Indiana 


Because of the phenomenal growth of Akron, Ohio, trans- 
portation, housing conditions, school buildings, boulevards, parks, 
playgrounds, and other essentials, have been utterly unable to 
keep pace. Akron, therefore, presents a fine example of over- 
growth and congestion. Recognizing these conditions as unsatis- 
factory, the management of the Goodyear Company saw the 
necessity for providing recreational facilities on an independent 
basis. The company employs about 16,000 people in the various 
departments. The daily shifts of workmen are so arranged that 
it is possible for a large number of employees to have an oppor- 
tunity for play during practically all hours of the day. Many of 
the employees have families and live near the factory, and they 
and their children have been well provided for in the recreational 
plans. 

About fifty acres of land owned by the company are dedicated 
solely to the purposes of play. This land is admirably situated 
in a valley, and a large hill or bluff serves as a natural amphi- 
theater. Another elevation serves as an ideal spot for coasting 
and skiing. 

For the children, complete playground equipment is provided, 
including many coaster or wave slides, seesaws, ocean waves, 
swings, giant strides, traveling rings, horizontal bars, ladders. 

Besides using the apparatus, the children engage in folk 
dancing, playground ball, wading, and various children’s games. 
For the folk dancing and many other games the large dancing 
floor, provided primarily for adults, is utilized during the day by 
the children. Sand boxes and baby swings are also provided 
for the little tots. 

For the larger children and adults first-class facilities are 
provided for baseball, football, track athletics, hockey, skating, 
basket-ball, volley ball, tennis, cricket, coasting, skiing and danc- 
ing. The grand stand and bleachers in connection with the base- 
ball ground have a seating capacity of 9,000. Three thousand 
removable seats are supplied, which are shifted to other parts of 
the grounds as occasion demands. Not only are Goodyear leagues 
maintained, especially in baseball, basket-ball, football and track 
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athletics, but there is also a City Industrial League in which 
athletic teams from the various factories engage in friendly rivalry. 

All of these activities are under competent supervision. A 
thoroughly trained physical director is in charge. He has three 
assistants, one male and two female, all trained and experienced. 
In addition, there is a superintendent of grounds always on the 
premises. One of the recent and most satisfactory innovations is 
that of community singing, in which hundreds engage under a 
competent leader. 


Plans for the School Recognition and Credit of 
Home and Community Recreation 
Activities* 


Memoranda and Suggestions from the Physical Training 
Bureau of the Military Training Commission, 
State of New York 


Tuomas A. Storey, M.D. 
State Inspector of Physical Training, New York 


I. Recreational requirement—in effect not later than Sep- 
tember, 1917. (See General Plan and Syllabus for Physical 
Training, State of New York, pages 15-16, page 27, as cor- 
rected, and pages 195-196). “Four hours a week, at least one 
hour of which must be under the direct supervision of the 
regular school officials; the other three hours may be satisfied 
by equivalents accepted by the school from the home or com- 
munity activities of the child.” 

II. Suggested list of activities that may be credited by 
the school in satisfaction of the requirement: 

(1) Athletics 
(2) Club activities (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.) 
(3) Military drill 
(4) Manual training or agricultural classwork out of 
doors 
“The New York State Legislature requires that four hours a week be given to 


recreation and Dr. Storey has su ted in this article ways of using these four 
hours in accordance with the New York State Law. 


"Presented before the New York State Association of District Superintendents of 
Schools, New York City, January 18th, 1918 
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(5) Chores and special home work as: Wood chop- 
ping, lawn mowing, sweeping and other home activities 
regularly done, canning in clubs and alone, gardening, 
churning, milking, pitching hay, pumping and carrying 
water, sewing, ironing, tending chickens, carrying out 
ashes, tending furnace, care of auto or motor boat, 
berrying, fence building, plowing, wheeling baby 

(6) Individual sports as: skating, skiing, swim- 
ming, coasting, bicycling, horseback riding, canoeing, 
tennis, walking 

(7) Acquisitional sports as: Hunting and fishing, bug 
hunting, geology, botany trips, trapping 

(8) Regular paid work 

(9) Junior Home Projects (Professor Fred Griffin, 
Cornell University) 

III. General Policy: School people should be concerned 
not so much with a rigid detailed plan for checking up these 
recreational equivalents as with ways and means of stimulating 
cooperation along these lines between the school and the home. 
Every reasonable effort should be made to influence the life of 
the child; foster the right sort of play; and encourage the 
health habit of cheerful recreation. There must be no “inva- 
sion of the home”, but rather a recognition of the value of 
activities carried on by the child in the home and outside the 
school. The method of reporting’ and checking up recreational 
equivalents in a given school must be worked out by the offi- 
cials of that school—the superintendent, principal (or teacher) 
and the supervisor of physical training. 


(1) The plan must be organized and presented tact- 
fully. The home people must not misunderstand or be 
given real reason to feel annoyed. 

(2) The plan must be simple enough not to burden 
parents, teachers, and other school officials unduly with 
its execution. 

(3) Reports and records must be frequent enough 
to give information while it is fresh and the memory 
of the activity is clear and reasonably accurate. 

(4) Must include amount of time spent per week 
and general character of activities. 

IV. Suggestions to superintendents and other school offi- 
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cials for their assistance in formulating their local plans for 
reporting and checking recreational equivalents. These sug- 
gestions are of use only as suggestions. Each school must 
work out its own plan devised to fit its own peculiar needs. 
No other school plan is likely to be the very best plan for a 
given school community. In most of the plans that have been 
submitted, too much emphasis has been placed on the rigid 
checking of equivalents. A general survey of the recreational 
activities of children will provide information as to what boys 
and girls are doing during their after-school hours. It should 
also supply data relative to existing recreational agencies in the 
community. With such information available greater em- 
phasis should be given to the stimulation of larger participation 
in recreation in the case of those individuals needing such 
stimulation. 


(1) Statement of plans that have been used or that 
have been suggested 
(a) Reports by pupils 

Some schools have arranged to receive writ- 
ten reports from the pupils at intervals of 
one week; other schools, two weeks; and 
other schools, monthly. In some places the 
children report to the class or classroom 
teacher; others, to the special teacher of 
physical training; others, to children who 
have been appointed as officers of room- 
clubs or health clubs in the school or recre- 
ation club. Such plans give opportunity for 
pupil dishonesty—but such opportunities are 
always present. This objection seems hardly 
of sufficient weight to condemn these plans. 
The problem of teaching good morals is 
always present. 


(b) Reports by parents covering recreation 
activities of their children and the amount of 
time spent in those activities 
In a number of schools, reports are requested 
of parents covering the nature of the activ- 
ities and the amount of time spent on them. 
In some cases these reports are asked 
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weekly; others, bi-weekly; and _ others, 
monthly. A lack of tact and an_ insistence 
on too frequent reporting are the dangers 
present in this plan. It succeeds only where 
it is very wisely operated and really under- 
stood. 

(c) Successful plans are reported in which the 
pupils are asked to write letters to their reg- 
ular teachers or physical training supervisors, 
describing their recreational activities carried 
on outside the school for the preceding week 
or other period. These letters serve as bases 
for work in composition, English, spelling, 
after which they are used as records of, and 
reports on, the satisfaction of the recreational 
requirement. 

(d) This plan suggests the possibility of success 
through written reports from pupils covering 
their field work in nature study, biology, 
woodcraft, first aid, and so on, in schools in 
which such outdoor activities are accepted as 
recreational equivalents. Such reports could 
in addition serve as exercises in English, in 
composition, as well as records of recreational 
activity. The recreational experiences of the 
pupil outside of school hours could be used, 
too, as a basis for work in oral English. A sum- 
mary or brief of the pupil’s presentation could 
be prepared by him for record as to his recre- 
ational program. 

(e) Some district superintendents are making 
successful use of the following plan: Each 
pupil in their rural schools has a physical train- 
ing note book in which the child records recrea- 
tional activities that are carried on outside the 
school. The teacher inspects these note books 
frequently as does the physical training super- 
visor. At the close of the year one district 
superintendent plans to give a prize to 
the child who has the neatest and most satis- 
factory book. 
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V. Suggested Routine: With the above suggestions and 
memoranda in mind, we recommend that school people con- 
cerned with the formulation of a plan for operating Division D 
of the Regents’ Requirement in Physical Training, utilize a 
routine somewhat as follows: 

1. Make a survey of the recreational possibilities (a) 
within the school; (b) in the homes of the pupils; and 
(c) in the community. Tactful letters to parents and 
simple written questions to pupils will furnish evidence 
upon the recreational activities of the children. Letters 
to various organizations (see Division VII) will secure 
information concerning community recreational possi- 
bilities. 

2. Work out your plan and program to fit your local 
needs and resources. It is recommended (but not 
required) that not all the recreational credit be allowed 
weekly for a particular individual activity, i. e., walking i | 
to and from school ordinarily ought not to satisfy the 
whole requirement, especially if there is no social factor 
present in the recreational life of the child concerned. 

Not all of the outside recreational requirement 
should be covered by home duties that contain little or | 
no recreational element; that is, home duties ought to Th f 
be accepted and credit given on the basis of recreational 
content as well as the amount of physical work done; 
for example, sawing wood three hours each week ought 
not meet the full requirement, but sawing wood and 
piling it as a member of a group or in friendly compe- 
tition with some other pupil, or member of the family, 
might meet the full requirement. 

Club activities in which the recreational, social and 
physical elements are the main features, should be 
encouraged and full three hours’ credit allowed, pro- 

vided satisfactory regular reports are submitted by the 
club authorities. 

3. Inform pupils and parents concerning your plan. 
Outline activities that will be credited by the school. 
Indicate your method of securing reports. Make every 
reasonable effort to secure cooperation through an 
intelligent sympathy on the part of the parents con- 
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cerned. Get report blanks to pupils or to parents or to 
cluh organizations (Boy or Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A.) for 
record of attendance. 

4. Arrange for receipt of reports through children or 
classroom teachers, or special teachers of physical train- 
ing, and for a simple permanent record either in card 
file or in a ledger record book. 


VI. School officials who develop satisfactory plans for the 
recognition and credit of activities carried on by children while 
out of school, should send a description of those plans to the 
State Inspector of Physical Training, Albany, New York, so 
that they may be placed at the disposal of other school people. 

VII. List of organizations concerned with recreation, from 
which local schools may receive help 

A number of well-organized national associations are avail- 
able to the schools of the state through which this three-hour 
recreational requirement may be very satisfactorily met. 
Information concerning these organizations may be secured 
through conference with their local representatives, or by 
writing to the following addresses: 

Boy Scouts of America—J. T. West—200 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City 
Camp Fire Girls—Lester F. Scott—461 Fourth Avenue, New 

York City 
Girl Scouts—Dr. Abby P. Leland—527 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City 
Knights of Columbus—Albert D. Maguire, 105 W. 40th Street, 

New York City 
Pioneers of America—Clinton, New York 
Playground and Recreation Association of America—H. S. 

Braucher, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Y. M. C. A—Dr. George J. Fisher, 124 E. 28th Street, New 

York City 
Y. M. H. A—Dr. A. Robinson, Lexington Ave. and 92nd 

Street, New York City 
Y. W. C. A—Dr. Anna L. Brown, 600 Lexington Avenue, 

New York City 
Y. W. H. A—Mrs. S. Schwartz, 31 West 110th St., New 

York City 

VIII. References to literature that may be of use to super- 
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intendents and other school people concerned with the recre- 
ational activities of children: 


Playground, published by Playground and Recreation aititien 
of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Physical Education Review, published by American Physical 
Education Association, Springfield, Mass. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Garden Clubs in the Schools of Englewood, New Jersey—Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1917, 
No. 26 

Bibliography—published by Physical Education Review, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 

Pibliography—published by Playground and Recreation Associ- 
ation of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Bibliography—Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Practical Conduct of Play, by Henry S. Curtis, published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York City 

Education through Play, by Henry S. Curtis, published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York City 

The Play Movement and Its Significance, by Henry S. Curtis, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New York City 

Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium, by 
Jessie H. Bancroft, published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York City 

Play in Education, by Joseph Lee, published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York City 


How Do You Count Your Attendance ? 


We are interested in knowing how superintendents of 
recreation and playground directors compute attendance on the 
playgrounds. Many people have felt that if we could standard- 
ize the methods of computing attendance there would be a 
distinct gain, and that in collecting data for the Year Book 
we should have a very much better basis for formulating state- 
ments about the number of children being served by play- 
grounds throughout the country. Such a standardization, it 
has been suggested, would also help materially in promoting a 
basis for computing per capita costs. We are anxious to have a 
discussion of the subject. Will not our readers tell us the meth- 
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ods they may have worked out providing what they feel to be 
a fairly accurate basis for computing attendance? 

Through the courtesy of Mr. William A. Stecher, director 
of physical training, and Miss Elizabeth O’Neill, we have 
secured the following information regarding the methods used 
on the school playgrounds of Philadelphia: 

“Perhaps a little history of our experience in counting the 
attendance of our Philadelphia playgrounds may be interesting. 
We have used a number of methods, and for two years we have 
used the method of finding the median by taking seven counts 
during the day, which may be the best means of striking an 
average theoretically, but practically it seems to us (who have 
to deal with the reports) that it is the same old game of “guess” 
in a new dress. In the early days we asked our teachers to 
count the children at various periods of the day to estimate the 
time when the largest number of children were present. The 
attendance was found to be at the maximum in the majority of 
playgrounds at about 11 o’clock in the morning and at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. We then requested that all teachers record 
the actual number present in each playground at 11 o’clock 
and 4 o’clock. The cards prepared for this purpose gave date, 
children a. m. and p. m. and were totaled for the month. To 
the largest total (for either morning or afternoon), we added 
at the office an additional 25% to allow for children who had 
been present. In most instances the teachers were quite fair 
in estimating, while others saw through greatly magnified 
glasses. This method was used for some years, until criticism 
was made by the various officials who, in passing certain play- 
grounds, could never see such large numbers as those reported 
at the end of the month. 

“Then we tried a weekly postal card with counts for four 
periods—10 o’clock, 11 o’clock, 3 o’clock, 4 o’clock, dividing by 
four to get the average attendance for each day, and then the 
average was computed for the week, month, and finally for the 
season—again one count. The amount of work entailed by 
such a method every Monday morning overbalanced all possi- 
bilities of continuing such a system for more than a season. 

“Next we tried the method now in use for two years of 
getting the median attendance each day. This requires seven 
counts to be taken during the seven hours the playground is in 
session. While it has had the effect of reducing the average 
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attendance to the point where we can no longer be accused of 
padding our records, the method as far as accuracy is concerned 
is no more accurate than the records made in the early days, 
because everything depends just the same upon the vision and 
good judgment of the teacher taking the count. Teachers have 
so many important duties to perform in a well-ordered play- 
ground, that it is almost impossible to interrupt activities to 
count the children seven times a day, and reports show that 
most of it is “guess” between the first and last counts both 
morning and afternoon. 


“A few years ago we took a census, from which much val- 
uable information was gathered. It confirmed the fact that the 
hours between 10:30 and 11 in the mornings, and between 3:30 
and 4 in the afternoon showed the maximum attendance for 
morning and afternoon. We took the names and addresses. of 
those who came into each yard that day, and we found that in 
playgrounds having the average attendance of 125 for the day, 
more than 300 children had been in the playground during the 
day.” 


Working—and Fighting—Better through Play* 


An evening newspaper of New York City recently told a 
pathetic story of a boy Kursman who was refused by the Army 
examining officer. Despite his appeal to Washington headquart- 
ers, his willing spirit had no redress when the papers came back 
with no other comment than: 

“Under-developed.” 

Kursman was sad. 

“T wanted to grow up strong,” he said, “but how could I? 
There was no public gymnasium, no swimming pool, no place for 
me to train. I went around lifting granite paving blocks for the 
exercise, then I climtbed ladders whenever I could find one. 
What else could an East Side boy do?” 

For lack of opportunity, patriotic young Kursman was forced 
to bow to the tape measure when the time came for him to offer 
his all to the country he called his own. Spiritually, morally, and 
intellectually all that his country could ask, he was physically 
below the requirements for lack of the chance to develop as he 
wished. 


* Courtesy of Outing - 
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Fortunately, such conditions as he had in his boyhood have 
been done away with to a considerable extent, particularly in such 
large centers as Kursman called home. The importance of play- 
grounds, the results obtained from them, and also the extent of 
what remains to be done appears in an article by George W. 
Ehler, in May American Physical Education Review: 

“Ipswich is a town of 8,000 inhabitants. It has no play- 
grounds, no physical training in its schools. It has a high school 
athletic field, many vacant lots, and the open country is in sight. 
On a test given to all the boys in the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, it was found that the average performance of the 
thousands of boys in the same grades in the schools of the Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, exceeded that of the Ipswich boys, 
in the standing broad jump by 25 per cent; running 60 yards, 70 
percent; in chinning the horizontal bar, they did five times as 
many.” 

New York has a highly developed system of play for children. 
The results are showing. 

All of this brings us to an unavoidable topic—the war, of 
course. Surprising as it may seem, and revolutionary as it may 
be, the fact remains that one of the most successful training stunts 
with volunteers in Canada has been the simple playing games of 
youth. To specify, the game called Three deep, has been used 
extensively. Leap frog and other similar ones have proved 
valuable. To set a group of men in khaki at play in order to 
prepare them to fight is not an anomaly. It is only an axiom 
now that he who plays best works best. It is just as true when 
that work becomes fighting. 

So much for the immediate question, our biggest question, 
just now, the best method of making our boys,—Kursmans and 
others—best fit to cope with those whom they must fight. As we 
have pointed out in these columns before, 85 per cent of military 
training is physical training. It is this sort of physical training 
that we mean. Parenthetically, may we say here that when the 
records of the various training camps come to light after the war, 
there will assuredly be great enlightenment upon the evil results 
of the too-intensive physical training given many college men on 
championship teams. There will be a renewal of the acrimonious 
discussion regarding valvular heart trouble and like symptoms of 
overstrain. 
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Those of us who are older go fishing, hunting, 
Playgrounds— hiking, traveling because we like it, and be- 
Laaaahasasnence cause only so are we able best to do the duties 
before us. Not so much care is taken for the youngsters, as wit- 
ness young Kursman’s plight. 

The children may not always accompany us upon our excur- 
sions. No need to explain why. In addition, they need far more 
play. They are still growing and need development. Older ones 
need merely maintenance, with sometimes a bit of rebuilding. 

There is no such opportunity for children as that offered by 
The Playground and Recreation Association of America. It has 
done much against great odds; both in the attitude of many 
against it, and in lack of funds, the natural outgrowth of our 
carelessness. 

It was as recently as April, 1906, that this movement became 
tangible. In that month a group of interested—and interesting— 
people met in the city of Washington, “to consider the advisability 
of forming a national organization which should have for its 
object a furthering of the general movement, then beginning to 
focus in all parts of the country, for providing children with 
places where they might have real play and safe play.” 

This might almost be called a Declaration of Independence. 
It is true that many cities had playgrounds prior to this, Boston 
having begun as early as 1882. But, quoting further from the 
Association’s records: 

“Tt was recognized that adults must help the child to find a 
place . . . where he might without hindrance carry on the 
business of his life, which is to play, the child himself being 
powerless in the situation.” 

Poor, down-hearted, rejected Kursman’s dilemma was thus 
foreseen. 

Earl H. Lee, physical Director of the Y. M. C. A,, of 
Spokane, Washington, presents facts which show us more nearly 
where we stand: 

“The countries whose armies in this war are found best pre- 
pared, do not give military drill in their schools. On the con- 
trary, they give abundant instruction in physical training. As 
illustrating the interest in physical training, independent of the 
schools, in Germany alone, in 1910, in 7,174 cities and towns 
there were 8,607 gymnastic societies with a total membership of 
902,910, and an active membership of 416,320. 
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“Some of the pacifists of the country have said that in case 
of war we could raise a million men overnight, but in the light of 
figures from the recruiting stations over the country, a few of 
them would need fixing before being sent to the front.” 

Mr. Lee made these statements a year ago. From what we 
have already learned since we put some of our young men into 
training camps—much less the pacifistic overnight million—more 
than a few need fixing. There are too many Kursmans. 

All of which brings us to the big query: Will we stick to the 
lessons we have learned after the war is over? Or will we forget 
in our leisure what we had to learn in our frenzy? The answer 
we make will determine largely how much we distinguish between 
the value of the immediate present and the permanent welfare of 
those who will make our future. 


Some of what we are pleased to call “primitive” nations 
knew what their children needed in the way of development, 
physical as well as intellectual. Not merely that, but they saw to 
it that the means of accomplishing the desired ends were placed in 
the hands of those children. They knew enough to train up their 


children in the way they should go. We are learning; will we 
remember ? 


Book Reviews 
WHAT TO DO FOR UNCLE SAM 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Published by A. Flanagan Company, 

Chicago. Price, seventy-five cents 

The call of the United States Bureau of Education for increased 
emphasis upon citizenship and the child’s own community obligations 
and activities in the schools led the author to prepare this book of 
things boys and girls may do for Uncle Sam. Through the descrip- 
tion of each activity runs the golden thread of the meaning of it all 
in patriotism. The activities described include: “health, economy, 
conservation, civic beauty, communication, wealth, transportation, 
charities, education, life saving and Junior activities through Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and the Junior Red Cross.” 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

By Virginia Olcott. Published by Dodd, Mead and Company, New 

York. Price, $1.25 

Nine little plays are given, of the quality and tone those familiar 
with Miss Olcott’s previous plays would expect. The Little Home- 
maker and her struggle with Waste, in which Economy and Thrift helped, 
is a particularly charming presentation of the note so prominent in 
American patriotic ideals today. 
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1917: A PATRIOTIC MASQUE 


Text by Hartley B. Alexander, music by Henry Purmort Eames. Pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchand & Company, Boston 


THE DRAWING OF THE SWORD 


Together with the text of the National Red Cross Pageant, by Thomas 
Wood Stevens. Published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston 


AMERICA YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


By Nina B. Lamkin. Published by T. S. Denison, Chicago. Price, 

fifty cents 

Four patriotic pageants, any one of which would repay expense 
and effort of production, are made available in these pamphlets. 
The Drawing of the Sword, used so marvellously by an all-star cast 
for the National Red Cross Pageant, is of course in a class by itself. 
Miss Lamkin’s pageant had at the time of publication been success- 
fully produced some 350 times. The others are less pretentious, even 
fifteen or twenty people with a chorus, could produce either. It is 
encouraging to see how much above the average peace time “pageant” 
is the text of these war time dramas. 


ICE-BREAKERS 


By Edna Geister. Published by Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave.,. 

New York City. Price, one dollar net 

A multitude of suggestions for sociai occasions for men and girls. 
at which there is no social dancing have been gathered for this little 
book. The author has tried out the games and stunts under various. 
conditions—most recently at a war time recreation center near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, “to which flocked hundreds of soldiers, sailors, 
girl uniform makers and the girls of the community.” One might 
wish for something more of dignity and mental content in recreation 
for young people but of play as of folks “it takes all kinds to make 
a world.” 


Have You Tried 
Athletic Badge Tests for | 


Fall Term opens Sept. 17 
Playground Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training Schoo] 
On Chicago's Lake Front 


Trains for Positions in Public Schools, City 
Playgrounds, Social Settlements, Chautau- 
quas,ete. Fine Equipment. Strong Faculty 
Accredited. For Tilustrated ulletin 
address 


REGISTRAR, Box 71 
616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boys and Girls? 


Physical Efficiency is the Watch 
Word of these Tests. 


Complete descriptive pamphlets 
will sent upon request. 
Playground and Recreation 


Asseciation of America 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Used year after year in the 
majority of the country’s 


playgrounds 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Chicopee, Mass. 


MEDAL TESTS stimulate Playground Activ- 
ities and elevate the standard of physical 
efficiency. 

MEDART MEDALS of gold, silver and bronze 
are furnished free, together with carefully pre- 
pared efficiency tests. 

Write for Catalog ‘“‘W.’’ It explains the 
Medart Medal System, as well as being a recog- 
nized guide on Playground Equipment. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Provide Rather Than Prohibit 


Why not try to get a little more leg- 
islation along the lines of providing 
things for the boys to do, rather than 
constantly passing prohibitory laws? 
Why not definitely declare that play- 
grounds and playground expenditures 
are fundamental parts—not only of 
the school system, but of the general 
health laws of the state? Why not 
require that for every thousand chil- 
dren under twenty-one in a community 
there shall be maintained a certain 
number of supervised entertainment 
halls and playgrounds and provide for 
the maintenance thereof? Why not 
take part of the money now spent in 
delinquent courts and give the boy out 
of school something to occupy his time? 


—JoHn H. GARNSEY, 
In the Evening Herald News, Joliet, Ill. 
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